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THE IMPORTANCE OF HELLENISM FROM THE POINT 
OF VIEW OF INDIC-PHILOLOGY. II 

By Walter Eugene Clark 

The first and second centuries B.C. show us a large number of 
small Greek, Caka, and Parthian kingdoms in Northern India, 
extending down the Indus Valley into Gujarat and the northern 
Deccan. Only two of these Greek kings are known from other 
sources than their coins. The Periplus (chap. 47) l reports that 
coins of Apollodotos and of Menander still circulated at the seaports 
near the mouth of the Indus in the first century a.d. Above all these 
princes Menander stands out supreme. His reign falls in the 
middle of the second century B.C., and apparently marks the highest 
point of Greek unity and the greatest extent of Greek power in 
India. According to the account given in the Buddhist work, the 
MUinda Panha, he was born at Alasanda (probably a reminiscence 
of one of the Alexandrias founded by Alexander). 2 This is the only 
place in Indian literature where the name occurs, except in the 
MaMvamsa, a historical text of the fourth century a.d., where it is 
stated that at the time of the dedication of the great stupa in the 

1 The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, translated by Sohoff. 

* MUinda eurely represents Menander. Waddell (JBAS [1897], pp. 227-37) 
argues from Tibetan and Chinese sources for the ascription of the dialogue originally 
to an older king Nanda or Ananta of Bengal or Southeastern India. But compare 
Takakusu, "Chinese Translations of the MUinda Pafiha," JBAS (1896), pp. 1-21. 
In the Pali work at least it is hardly open to question that the reference is to Menander. 
t Classical Philology XV, January, 1920] 1 



2 Walter Eugene Clark 

second century b.c. there came the thera (elder) Yonamahadham- 
marakkhita with thirty thousand bhikkhus (monks) from Alasanda 
the city of the Yonas (Greeks). 1 Menander not only ruled North- 
western India but made incursions into Eastern India, 2 captured 
several important cities (Mathura, Saketa, and Madhyamika), and 
even appeared before Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha. An 
early Sanskrit text says: "The Greeks are Mlecchas (barbarians), 
but amongst them this science is duly established; therefore even 
they (although Mlecchas) are honored as Sages; how much more 
then an astrologer, who is a Brahman." 3 "Then the viciously 
valiant Greeks, after reducing Saketa, the Paficala country, and 
Mathura, will reach (or take) Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra); Pus- 
papura (Pataliputra) having been reached (or taken) all provinces 
will be in disorder undoubtedly." "The fiercely fighting Greeks 
will not stay in Madhyadega; there will be a cruel, dreadful war in 
their kingdom, caused (?) between themselves." 4 In the gram- 
marian Patafijali (second century b.c), probably a contemporary of 
Menander, we find in a comment to Panini (iii. 2. Ill) the sentences 

i Translation by W. Geiger (p. 194). 

2 Strabo (xi. 11. 1) is not certain whether Menander made these eastern conquests, 
and the Indian evidence is not conclusive. It is more likely that the invader was 
Menander than that it was Demetrius. 

3 Compare with this Strabo (xv. 1. 70), who contrasts with the Brahmans the 
philosophers called Pramnai, a contentious lot given over to argument, who deride 
the Brahmans for their study of physiology and astronomy. See also Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Suttas (.Sacred Books of the East, XI), pp. 197-98. Mahabharata (viii. 45. 36) 
refers to the Yavanas as omniscient. Two of the oldest Sanskrit works on 
astronomy are named Romakasiddhanta and Paulicasiddhanta. Are the names to 
be connected with Rome and with the Greek astronomer Paulus of Alexandria ? The 
dates of the texts are doubtful. See Weber, Indische Skizzen, p. 96; Thibaut, 
"Astronomie, Astrologie, und Mathematik" in Grundriss der indo-arischen Philologie, 
pp. 43, 47, 49; Hultzsch, JRAS (1904), p. 404. 

* The GargI Samhita as quoted and translated by Kern, The Brhat Samhita of 
Varahamihira, Preface, pp. 35, 37-38. Kern dates this text, which has not been 
edited, before 500 a.d., since it is referred to by Varahamihira of the sixth century. 
Fleet (JRAS [1912], pp. 791-92) maintains that the text is a late fabrication, in bad 
Sanskrit, which cannot be used at all as evidence for the period of Menander. Bad 
Sanskrit, granted that it is bad, is no conclusive proof of late date. It is inconceivable 
to me that such passages, which flatter Greek knowledge and power, and are supported 
by other early evidence, can be late clumsy forgeries after the memory of Yavana power 
had disappeared. They must be based on old material. Fleet overlooks the passage 
of Strabo (xi. 11. 1). Strabo's doubts as to the eastern conquests of Menander are 
probably due merely to his inability to believe that the Bactrians could have conquered 
more of India than Alexander did. See Vincent Smith, Early History of India, p. 214. 
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"The Yavanas were besieging Saketa" and "The Yavanas were 
besieging Madhyamika" as examples of the use of the imperfect 
tense to express an action which had just taken place and was still 
fresh in men's minds. 1 A Sanskrit drama, although of much later 
date, preserves the story of the horse sacrifice of Pusyamitra (second 
century B.C.). The guard sent with the sacrificial horse met and 
defeated a band of Yavanas on the border of Bundelkhand and 
Rajputana. 2 Menander's only rival in the west was Mithradates of 
Parthia. According to Orosius (v. 4. 16), Mithradates (171-138 b.c.) 
advanced into India and ruled the territory between the Indus 
and the Hydaspes. This is very doubtful, although the presence of 
Parthian princes in India is shown by coins. Justin (xli. 6) places 
the eastern limits of the kingdom of Mithradates at the Hindu-Kush 
mountains. Menander apparently became a Buddhist; at least 
he was interested in different religions and sought to learn about 
Buddhism. In the Milinda Panha is a long description of his 
capital. 3 It was a magnificently built, rich, peaceful, well-ruled city. 
It is uncertain how much is actual description and how much is 
merely descriptive of the idealized city of a great king, of which 
there is much in the Buddhist books. At any rate Sagala must have 
been an important city and Menander must at least have encouraged 
Buddhism or such a tradition could hardly have become established 
among the Buddhists. There is no trace of anything Greek in the 
description. Repeatedly mention is made of the five hundred 
Yonaka counselors who constantly attended Milinda. 4 Did the 
Greeks form merely the ruling aristocracy of the city? Plutarch 
(Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta xxviii) says: "A certain Menander 
ruled with equity among the Bactrians, and died in the field during 
the campaign. The states joined together in celebrating his funeral, 
but over his relics a dispute arose among them, which was after some 
difficulty settled upon the following terms: each was to take back 
an equal share of his ashes, that memorials might be set up among 
them all." This seems to be merely copied from the account of a 

1 See Weber, Site. Berl. Akad. (1890), p. 908; Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary 
(1911), pp. 11-12. 

2 See Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 200-201. 

3 Translated by Rhys Davids in the Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 2-3. 
* Sacred Books of the East, XXXV, 30-31, 37. 
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similar dispute which arose after the death of the Buddha. 1 At any 
rate Menander left his mark on India and touched the Indian 
imagination as no other Greek has done. 

After his death came disorder; a swarm of petty princes, each 
known only from a few coins. Soon they were submerged by the 
oncoming Cakas, Parthians, and Kushans. If the Greeks could 
have united they might have hurled back the Cakas and Yueh-chi 
in Bactria and India and have founded a great empire reaching from 
Gujarat to Chinese Turkestan, which would have profoundly 
affected India and changed the whole course of Indian history. 
In spite of a multitude of beautiful coins with more or less barbarous 
Greek, 2 not a single scrap of Greek literature, not a single Greek 
inscription, has yet been found. If these Greek states had led an 
active Greek political life we would expect to find more traces in 
literature, religion, and art. Were they all based on a small ruling 
Greek aristocracy, which could not or did not make Greek culture 
felt? They seem to have been chiefly military and commercial; 
to have adapted themselves to their surroundings, to have become 
Hindu or Buddhist in religion. The coins are distinctly Greek in 
type, but Hindu and Buddhist elements appear on them with greater 
and greater frequency. Then, too, in spite of the sea route to 
Alexandria and to the head of the Persian Gulf 3 they were to a large 
extent blocked off from a close contact with Western Hellenic 
centers, whence they might have received fresh inspiration. Livy 
(xxxviii. 17), speaking of the country much farther west, remarks 
that the Greeks degenerated into barbarians. Justin (xli. 6) says 
that the Bactrians, wearied by wars, bled to death as it were, fell 
an easy prey to the Parthians. 4 Dio Chrysostom (xxxvi) has a 
graphic description of the Greek city of Olbia at the mouth of the 
Dnieper on the north shore of the Euxine in the midst of the European 
Scythians. "The city had shrunk to half its former circuit; the 

1 See Rhys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, Sacred Books of the East, XI, 133-35. 

8 It seems that even the old Doric san was revived by the Kushan king Kanishka 
and used to express one of the Indian sibilants. See Kennedy, JBAS (1912), 
pp. 987, 1009. 

• Kennedy {JBAS [1912], pp. 990 ff.) believes that Greek influence reached 
Kanishka (first century a.d.) chiefly through Mesene at the head of the Persian Gulf. 

• Justin is wrong in ascribing the final downfall of Bactria to the Parthians. He 
omits the Yueh-chi entirely. 
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temple statues were in ruins; the men, already speaking Greek 
imperfectly, were in Scythian dress, fighting the Scythian day and 
night, and clinging to their one book, Homer, as the last tie with the 
mother-country. The rare traders, who came from Greece, were 
quite illiterate men; the arrival of one who had any tincture of 
philosophy was a world's wonder." 1 

A few more references to Greeks occur in Indian literature. The 
word used for Greek is Yavana or Yona. The word occurs first in 
Panini iv. 1. 49 (400-300 B.C.) in the form YavandnT, to which the 
commentator supplies lipi as referring to writing. The word seems 
to be derived from the Greek Iaon, but was extended in meaning to 
include all barbarians from the north, Greeks, Romans, Iranians, or 
Scythians. 2 An inscription of 170 B.C. records that a pillar was 
erected to "Vasudeva (Vishnu) the god of gods" by "Heliodoros, 
a worshipper of Vishnu, the son of Diya (Dion), and an inhabitant 
of Taxila," who was sent by the great king Antialkidas. 3 In the 
Nasik caves is an inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 90) which 
reads: "This dwelling was granted by the religious-souled Indrag- 
nidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a Yavana from the north, from Dat- 
tamitra." Five other names of Yavanas are found at Karli and 
Junnar. 4 The names are Simhadhayya, Dhamma, Chita, Chamda, 
and Irila. The first four names correspond to good Indian names. 
For an effort to prove that the third and the fifth, which is doubtful, 
are Gothic see Konow (JRAS [1912], p. 380). It is not absolutely 
certain that the bearers of these names were Greek. At any rate, 
whether Greek or not, intermarriage doubtless accounts for the 
Indian names taken by Yavanas. An inscription from the Swat 

1 Cf. Tarn, "Notes on Hellenism in Bactria and India," JHS, XXII, 293; Hirst, 
"The Cults of Olbia," ibid., p. 252; Minns, Scythians and Greeks, pp. 467-68. For 
the decadence of Hellenism in the East see Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 1012 ff. 

2 The Girnar inscription (Epigraphia Indica, VIII, 46) of 150 a.d. mentions a 
Yavana named Tushaspa. The name is surely Iranian. That there is any connection 
between Yavana and Ta-Yuan, the Chinese name for Ferghana, is most unlikely, 
in spite of the qualified support of Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 149), who suggests that the 
Chinese name is based on Yavana as the name of the semi-Greek tribes dwelling there. 
It will be seen later that there is no Chinese evidence for Greeks in Ferghana. For 
Yavana in general see Torrey, " Yawan" and "Hellas," JAOS, XXV, 304. 

'JRAS (1909), pp. 1053, 1087-92; ibid. (1910), pp. 813-17. 
4 See Epigraphia Indica, VII, 53, 55; Archaeological Survey of Western India, 
IV, 92 ff.; Bhandarkar in Indian Antiquary (1911), p. 12. 
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Valley may contain the Greek name Theodore. 1 The Andhra queen 
Balacri of 144 a.d. reports that her family had rooted the Cakas, 
Yavanas, and Pahlavas out of the Deccan forever. 2 In the south 
Greek power lingered on for a century after it had been destroyed 
in the north. A casket in a Buddhist stupa near Peshawar, of the 
first century a.d., is inscribed with the words: 3 "Made by Agicila 
[Agesilaos], overseer at the monastery of Kanishka." Will future 
excavations bring to light sufficient evidence to allow of any definite 
conclusions as to the influence exerted by the Graeco-Bactrian 
occupation of Northwestern India upon Indian civilization? 

A few words about trade routes in Central Asia. Under the Han 
dynasty late in the second century b.c. the Chinese pushed back the 
Hiung-nu and built the great wall to keep off the barbarians from the 
north. Chang K'ien was sent to the west to open negotiations with 
the Yueh-chi for help against their hereditary enemies, the Hiung-nu. 
His was an adventurous journey begun in 139 b.c. and finished in 
126 b.c. 4 -He reached Ferghana and Bactria and has left an account 
of these and neighboring countries, which is of the greatest value. 
He reports (JAOS [1917], p. 98) : "When I was in Ta-hia [Bactria], 
I saw there a stick of bamboo 5 of Kiung [Kiung-ch6u in Ssi-ch'uan] 
and some cloth of Shu [Ssi-ch'uan]. When I asked the inhabitants 
of Ta-hia how they had obtained possession of these they replied: 
'The inhabitants of our country buy them in Sh6n-tu [India].' 6 
Shon-tu may be several thousand li to the southeast of Ta-hia. The 
people there have fixed abodes, and their customs are very much like 

•Burgess, "Gandhara Sculptures," in Journal of Indian Art (1900), p. 89; 
cf. WZKM, X, 55; Indian Antiquary, XXV, 141. 

* Archaeological Survey of Western India, IV, 109. 
tJRAS (1909), p. 1058. 

* The most recent translation of the preserved account of his journey is that by 
Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 89-152. 

6 Better "bamboo staffs." Berthold Laufer tells me that this is a peculiar kind 
of bamboo which is square and much used by the Buddhist monks for staffs. See 
Laufer, Sino-Iranica (Field Museum Publication, No. 201), pp. 535-37. 

* For an account of an old trade route from India to Bactria, down the Oxus and 
into the Euxine, see Strabo (xi. 5. 8), who reports that the Aorsi did a trade, on 
camels, in Indian and Babylonian merchandise, getting it from the Medes and 
Armenians. Strabo (xi. 7. 3) quotes Aristobulus to the effect that the inhabitants 
of Hyrcania transport much Indian merchandise down the Oxus to the Caspian, and 
so on to the Euxine. Cf. Strabo (ii. 1. 15), Pliny (N.H. vi. 52), Kennedy (JBAS 
[1898], p. 257). 
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those of Ta-hia; but the country is low, damp, and hot. The people 
ride on elephants to fight in battle. The country is close to a great 
river. According to my calculation, Ta-hia must be 12,000 li 
distant from China and to the southwest of the latter. The country 
of Shon-tu being several thousand li to the southeast of Ta-hia, and 
the produce of Shu (Ssii-ch'uan) being found there, that country 
cannot be far from Shu. Suppose we send ambassadors to Ta-hia 
through the country of the K'iang [Tangutans], there is the danger 
that the K'iang will object; if we send them but slightly farther 
north, they will be captured by the Hiung-nu; but by going by way 
of Shu [Ssi'-chu'uan] they may proceed direct and will be unmolested 
by robbers." Strabo (xv. 1. 20) reports that Nearchus observed 
Chinese silk in India (325 B.C.). Did this come overland from China 
through Burma as did the articles seen by Chang K'ien ? Was" there 
any hand-to-hand trade with China through Central Asia before 
this period? There is no evidence for any organized, direct trade 
until after this journey of Chang K'ien. 1 In the Kauftlya Artha- 
castra there is a mention of China and of silk, but as the text cannot 
be dated definitely the first alternative seems at present to be the 
more likely. 2 Following the recommendation of Chang K'ien an 

iSee Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 93-94. "Our first knowledge of Ta-yuan [Ferg- 
hana] dates from Chang K'ien," and " Having marched several tens of days to the 
west, he arrived in Ta-yuan. The people of this country, having heard of the wealth 
and fertility of China, had tried in vain to communicate with it." 

2 See Jacobi, Site. Berl. Akad. (1911), p. 961. He argues for 300 B.C. as the date 
of the text, but there are good reasons for believing that the text may represent the 
work of a school, based on the ideas of Canakya, but not completed until a century or 
so later. It cannot be used to prove direct communication between India and China 
before 126 B.C. Tomaschek s.v. "Baktrianoi" in Pauly-Wissowa argues for trade 
between China and the West earlier than Herodotus. The very specific Chinese 
evidence is against such an assumption; see Richthofen, China, I, 436-41. Much 
of his argumentation is no longer valid, but the general conclusions are still sound. 
Cf. Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108: "These countries produce no silk and varnish" 
(better "lacquer" for "varnish"). Wylie (Journal of the Anthropological Institute 
[1881], p. 46) wrongly omits the negative. This has misled Tarn (JHS, XXII, 290). 
Laufer assures me that the text of both passages is the same, and that both deny the 
presence of silk. The mention of silk in the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and in Manu 
does not prove, as Schoff (Periplus, p. 264) thinks, trade in silk soon after the Aryan 
invasion of India. The passage of Aristotle (De An. Hist. v. 19), which has been 
supposed to refer to Chinese silk, does not refer to China at all. See Yule-Cordier, 
Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 199, note; Laufer, Journal of American Folklore, 
(1915), pp. 103-4, note. Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 258 ff., is wrong. 
The speculations of Conrady, " Indischer Einfluss in China im 4. Jahrhundert v. Chr.," 
ZDMG, LX, 335-51, are based on no concrete facts. 
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effort was made to open communication with India through Sze- 
ch'uan and Burma, but without immediate success. 1 But a route 
was opened up from China to Bactria. 2 As the Yueh-chi and the 
Parthians had formed great centralized, orderly states the way was 
opened for communication with Syria. 3 Both the Chinese sources 4 

1 See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98-99: "The result was that the expeditions could 
not proceed farther. They heard, however, that about a thousand li or more to the 
west there was the 'elephant-riding country' called Tien-yil6 [possibly meaning 'the 
Tien ' or Yunnan, part of Yil6 or South China], whither the traders of Shu [Ssl-ch'uan] 
were wont to proceed, exporting produce surreptitiously. Thus it was that by trying 
to find the road to Ta-hia [Bactria] the Chinese obtained their first knowledge of the 
Tien country [Yun-nan]." Cf. Wylie, Jour, of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), p. 68; Yule- 
Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 39, 64-66; Richthofen, China, I, 452-54. 
Marquart, "Erangahr," in Abhand. Gottingen Akad., Ill (1901), 319-20, doubts 
whether the bamboo, which Chang K'ien supposed to be from Sze-ch'uan, really 
implies trade from China to India through Burma, and suggests that it may prove 
only that there was trade between India and Bactria. If Hirth's identification is 
correct the Chinese passage just quoted does not solve the problem. Kingsmill, 
(JRAS [1882], p. 83, n. 3) takes the "elephant-riding country" to be Northeastern 
India. Laufer's interpretation of the "bamboo staffs" given above militates against 
Marquart's suggestion, and argues for Sze-ch'uan as the place of origin of the bamboo. 
At any rate, in 89-105, 159, 161 a.d. (and often later) ambassadors came to China from 
India by this southern route. See Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 66-67; 
Chavannes, T'oung Pao (1907), pp. 185, 193-94. It seems clear that there was not 
in the second century B.C., or even in the first century B.C., a direct sea route from 
India to China or even a well-organized route overland from Burma and the country 
known to the Indians as Suvarnabhumi, later to the Greeks as Chryse. Tonkin was 
conquered by Chinaiin 111 B.C. The first Greek reference to China, as situated 
beyond Chryse on the sea route, is in the Periplus (first century a.d.). Pelliot (T'oung 
Pao [1912], pp. 457-61) discusses the Chinese evidence relating to a Chinese expedition 
into the Indian Ocean during the first century a.d. 

* Hirth (JAOS [1917], pp. 103-15) shows that a great effort was made by the 
Chinese to open up this route between the years 126 and 104 B.C. Cf. the phrases: 
"after this the countries of the northwest began to have intercourse with China"; 
"such missions would be attended by several hundred men, or by a hundred men 
according to their importance"; "as a rule, rather more than ten such missions went 
forward in the course of a year, and at the least five or six"; "it was from this period 
that the coming and going of ambassadors of the foreign countries of the northwest 
became more and more frequent"; "the Yuan country being overstocked with 
Chinese produce." The missions were commercial as well as diplomatic. Apparently 
envoys were sent to India, too, over this northern route. See Hirth, JAOS (1917), 
p. 103. 

• According to Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 103) it is expressly stated that missions 
were sent to Syria, but the growing Parthian power and jealousy blocked much direct 
communication. Trade continued over this northern route in considerable quantity 
until about 23 a.d., when it was broken off by barbarian inroads into Central Asia. 
Between 87 and 127 a.d. it was again resumed, reaching its greatest development about 
100 a.d. Then it was interrupted once more. See Richthofen, China, I, 454 ff.; 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, pp. 1-10. 

4 Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 108; Wylie, Jour, of ArUhrop. Inst. (1881), p. 45; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882), p. 94. 
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and Strabo (xv. 2. 8) report that the people from Ferghana to 
Parthia could make themselves understood, that they spoke prac- 
tically the same language. The Chinese noticed no difference 
between Iranians and Greeks. 1 There were probably no pure 
Greeks left so far east at this time. The Chinese sources describe 
the people of this region as follows: "They had deep-set eyes, most 
of them wore beards, and as shrewd merchants they would haggle 
about the merest trifles"; "while the people are shrewd traders, 
their soldiers are weak and afraid to fight, so that when the Ta 
Yii6-chi migrated westward, they made war on the Ta-hia, who 
became subject to them." 2 The most important reference, of which 
much has been made, to the possible presence of Greeks in Bactria 
is in the description of the siege of a city which was hard to reduce 
because there were in it "men from Ts'in" who knew how to dig 
wells. 3 This has been taken, without reason, as meaning Ta Ts'in 
(Syria) and referring to Greeks. Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 113) 
translates "a Chinese" (lit. "a man of Ts'in"). This is doubtless 
correct, except that it should be plural rather than singular. The 
passage affords no support for the view that there were many Greeks 
in Bactria at this period. 4 Between 1 14-105 B.C. the road from China 
to Bactria had been completely opened up. Armies penetrated to 
Ferghana, and the country was organized under Chinese rule. 5 One 
passage (Hirth, JAOS [1917], p. 107) refers to presents of jugglers 
from Syria sent by the Parthians to China. There seems to be no 

1 Is this due to the fact that after the Indian conquests of Demetrius and 
Eucratides the Greeks gradually withdrew into India? See Marquart, " Erangahr," 
in Abhand. GMtingen Akad., Ill (1901), 207. 

s See Hirth, JAOS (1917), pp. 98, 108; Wylie, op. tit. (1881), pp. 45-46; Kings- 
mill, JRAS (1882) , pp. 82, 94. The population is said to have been about one million. 

3 As translated by Kingsmill, JRAS (1882), p. 99. See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 282. 

4 Cf. Tarn, JHS, XXII, 281-83. The other scraps of evidence referred to are 
very doubtful. 

8 The chief early sources for the early communication between China and the 
West have been translated by Kingsmill, "The Intercourse of China with Eastern 
Turkestan and Adjacent Countries in the Second Century B.C.," JRAS (1882), 
pp. 74 ff . ; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient and ' ' The Story of Chang K'ien, China's 
Pioneer in Western Asia," JAOS (1917), pp. 89 ff.; Wylie, "Notes on the Western 
Regions," in Jour, of Anthrop. Inst. (1881), pp. 83-115; Chavannes, "Les pays 
d'occident d'apres le Heou Han chou," in T'oung Pao (1907), pp. 149-235. See also 
Hermann, Die alten Seidenstrassen zwischen China und Syrien, for a discussion of the 
sources and a description of the routes. 
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evidence for much direct trade between China and Syria during the 
second century b.c. After the downfall of the Seleucids Syria and 
Western Asia were disorganized, until they were organized by 
Pompey in the first century B.C. From then on Chinese and Indian 
wares came in increasing quantity to Syria through the mediation 
of the Parthians. Syria rose to a place of commercial equality with 
Egypt, which had been carrying on trade from Alexandria with 
India indirectly by way of Arabia with the Arabs as middlemen. 
The energy of the Romans and the desire to be rid of dependence 
on the Parthians led to an effort to open up a trade route through 
Parthia or directly to India by sea from Alexandria. 1 There was 
also much trade to Petra, and later to Palmyra, by way of the 
Persian Gulf. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian Era there came 
into existence on the Indian borderland a school of art known as the 
Gandhara school. Several thousand pieces are known at present, 
although it has not been possible to undertake systematic excava- 
tions in the turbulent frontier country. The school was flourishing, 
but was local and had no real influence on the main current of Indian 
art development. A few isolated pieces have been found farther 
east and south in India, and many remains attest its extension into 
Chinese Turkestan and Western China. 2 The subjects are all 
Buddhist; the style is Hellenic, not pure Greek, but Romanized 
Hellenic. There are as yet no certain traces of a purely Greek 
type apart from the mixed Gandhara style. 3 Were the workmen 
Bactrian Greeks, Indians, or Greeks imported from farther west ? 4 

1 See Chavannes, T'oung Pao (1907), p. 185; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, 
p. 42. The Chinese sources report that the king of Ta Ts'in (Syria) desired to enter 
into relations with China, but that Parthia "voulant faire avec lui le commerce des 
soies chinoises, lui opposait des obstacles en sorte qu'il ne pouvait pas avoir des 
communications personelles (avec la Chine) ." 

2 For a description of Gandhara art see Vincent Smith, A History of Fine Art in 
India, and Foucher, L'art grico-bouddhique du Gandhara. 

3 See Tarn, JHS, XXII, 284-85, for a list of a few pieces which may be purely 
Greek. Stein (.Sand-buried Cities of Khotan, pp. 396-97, and Ruins of Desert Cathay, 
I, 274, 284, 458, 471-73, 476, 483, 492) also raises the question as to whether it is 
possible to trace purely Greek art apart from Graeco-Roman and Roman-oriental art 
in any of the pieces. They seem to all come from about the third century a.d. Tarn 
(JHS, XXII, 285) suggests that the Greek art represented by the coins may be merely 
what naturalists call a "sport." 

4 Plutarch (Life of Alexander lxxii) reports that three thousand Greek texnitai 
were with Alexander, but he refers to them only in connection with Ekbatana. Did 
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The trade of the Ptolemies and of the early Roman Empire with 
the Far East until the middle of the first century a.d. was indirect, 
either overland through the mediation of the Parthians or by sea 
through the mediation of the Arabs. 1 Strabo (ii. 5. 12) says: 
"When I was with Gallus at the time he was Prefect of Egypt 
(25 b.c.) I found that about a hundred and twenty ships sailed from 
Myos Hormos to India, although in the time of the Ptolemies 
scarcely anyone would venture on this voyage and the commerce 
with the Indies." 2 He also remarks (xv. 1. 4): "The merchants of 
the present day who sail from Egypt to India by the Nile and the 
Arabian Gulf have seldom made a voyage as far as the Ganges. 
They are ignorant men and unqualified for writing an account of the 
places they have visited." Further, he refers (xvii. 1. 13) to the 
betterment of administration in Egypt under the Romans and to 
the great increase of trade with India. The Peri-plus (xxi) says: 
" It is called Eudaemon [Aden] because in the early days of the city, 
when the direct voyage was never made, and no one dared to sail 
from Egypt all the way to the ports on the other side of the Indian 
ocean, the various nations met here, and it received cargoes from 
both." It also remarks (chap. 26) : " The port of Muza was crowded 
with Arab ship-masters and sailors and heaped with bales of mer- 
chandise; for these Arab ship-masters and sailors carry on a trade 
with Barygaza, sending their own ships there." Athenaeus (v. 32 
and 39) reports that in the processions of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(285-247 b.c.) were Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, Indian 
cows, and Indian spices on camels, 3 and that Ptolemy Philopator 
(221-205 b.c.) had a symposium on a yacht with pillars of Indian 
stone. Dittenberger* gives an inscription of the first century b.c. 
which refers to an "Admiral of the Indian and Red Seas." Lepsius 



they accompany Alexander farther east? Strabo (xv. 1. 67) reports the great skill 
of the Indians in imitating Greek sponges. A passage already referred to (J HAS 
[1909], p. 1053), from an inscription, proves that a Greek Agesilaos was the maker of a 
Buddhist casket found near Peshawar. 

1 See Strabo xvi. 4. 24 and xvii. 1. 45; Agatharcides in Miiller, Geog. Graec. 
Minores, I, 191; Diodorus iii. 47. 9. 

2 Does he mean in a year or does he refer to one fleet ? 

3 For the opening up of the Red Sea to trade see Mahaffy, The Empire of the 
Ptolemies, pp. 127, 135. 

*0rientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae, No. 186; cf. No. 190. 
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gives an inscription from a shrine in Egypt on the road from Berenike 
to the Nile dedicated to the god Pan by an Indian named Sophon. 1 
Dio Chrysostom in an address made at Alexandria said: 2 "For I see 
not only Greeks, Italians, etc., in the midst of you, but also Bactrians 
and Scythians, and Persians and some of the Indians who view the 
spectacles with you, and are with you on all occasions." He also 
remarks: 3 "These statements are not fictitious, for some of those 
who come from India have ere now asserted them to be facts, and 
some few do come in pursuit of trade. Now these do business with 
the inhabitants of the seacoast, but this class of Indians is not held 
in repute, and are reprobated by the rest of their countrymen." 
Ptolemy (i. 17) speaks of men from the West who have spent much 
time in India and of Indians who have come to Alexandria. An 
Egyptian papyrus from the time of Vespasian gives, in a list of 
inhabitants, Egyptians registered as absent in India. 4 A fragment 
of a calendar from Miletus, dating from the second century B.C., 
gives weather forecasts on the authority of an Indian named Kal- 
laneus. 5 A fragment of the Oxyrhynchus Papyri of the second 
century a.d. contains the story of a Greek woman who was ship- 
wrecked on the Canarese coast of Southern India. Some of the 
Canarese words have been tentatively identified. 6 

A curious passage from Poseidonius is cited by Strabo (ii. 3. 4). 7 
Ptolemy Euergetes II (146-116 B.C.), acting on information received 
from a Hindu who had been driven to Egypt by adverse winds, sent 
the Greek Eudoxus of Cyzicus to India. A rich cargo was brought 
back. Again he was sent to India by Cleopatra, the widow of 
Euergetes. Eudoxus himself receiving no profit from the voyages, 

' Denkmaler, VI, Plate 81, No. 166. 

* Oration 32 (ed. Dindorf, I, 413, 20); cf. I, 412, 16 ff., which remarks that 
formerly one rarely heard of the Red Sea or the Indian Ocean, while now Alexandria 
is full of merchandise and men from every nation. 

'Oration 35 (ed. Dindorf, II, 47, 1). 

4 Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, II, 48, 1. 42, and 49, 1. 72. 

» Diels and Rehm, Sitz. Bed. Akad. (1904), pp. 108-9; cf. Hultzsch, JRAS (1904), 
p. 404. Is the reference to the Indian "sophist" Kalanos who met Alexander and 
who burned himself to death on a funeral pyre ? 

•Grenfell and Hunt, The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (1903), No. 413, p. 41. See 
Hultzsch, Hermes, XXXIX, 307, and JRAS (1904), p. 399. 

' Cf. Pliny (N.H. ii. 169). 
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since the cargoes were all taken by royalty, repaired to Spain and 
set sail from Cadiz. A prow of a ship, resembling the prows of the 
ships of Cadiz, which he had found on the African coast, whither he 
had been driven while returning from his second Indian voyage, 
had led him to believe that India could be reached by sailing along 
the western coast of Africa. The expedition came to grief; but he 
set sail again and was never heard of afterward. Strabo indulges 
in a long diatribe against Poseidonius for believing such nonsense. 
Is it merely one of those marvelous and romantic stories, such as 
are ridiculed by Lucian I 1 The value of the narrative is uncertain, 
but the very moderation of the narrative and the absence of the 
absurdly marvelous element are noteworthy. It was in curious 
company that Eudoxus set sail from Cadiz the second time. He 
took with him fiowixk irai8t.<TKapi.a ml iarpobs nai aXXovs rexviras. 
Strangely enough the Chinese sources refer to the sending of jugglers 
from Li-kan (Syria) as presents from the Parthians to China. 2 
Moreover, in 120 a.d. musicians and "jongleurs" from Syria came 
to China by sea, over the southern route. 8 The Periplus (xlix) 
gives an account of a trade in Yavana girls to Barygaza. Our 
Sanskrit dramas prove that the kings had guards of Yavana girls. 
The practice can be traced back to Chandragupta at the end of the 
fourth century b.c. 4 

1 See Berger, op. tit., pp. 71 ff. and 569 ff. He decides for the historicity of 
the narrative. Compare with this the story of the voyage of Hanno along the west 
coast of Africa to about seven degrees north latitude. See Berger, op. tit., pp. 72, 
399 ff.; Schoff, The Periplus of Hanno; Bunbury, A History of Ancient Geog- 
raphy, I, 318-35. There is also the strange passage of Pliny (N.H. ii. 169-70): 
"The same Nepos, when speaking of the northern circumnavigation, relates that 
to Q. Metellus Celer, the colleague of Afranius in the consulship, but then a 
proconsul in Gaul, a present was given by the king of the Suevi consisting of 
some Indians, who, sailing from India, for the purpose of commerce, had been 
driven by storms into Gaul" (see Berger, op. tit., pp. 572-73). Berger (op. tit., 
pp. 60-65) discusses a supposed voyage of Sataspes, who was sent to circumnavi- 
gate Libya (Herod, iv. 42 and ii. 43). See also Pliny (N.H. i. 169) and Pomponius 
Mela (Hi. 90). Kruse (Indiens alte Geschichte, p. 309) quotes Huet, Histoire du com- 
merce, chap. 52, to the effect that the supposed Indians in the passage of Pliny must 
have been Norwegians or Lapplanders! 

2 See Hirth, JAOS (1917), p. 107; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, 
I, 45, and n. 3; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 36-37, 169-70. 

'See Chavannes, T'oung Pao (1907), p. 185, n. 1; Hirth, China and the Roman 
Orient, p. 37; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 523. 

4 For the drama see Sylvain Levi, he thiatre indien, p. 349. Cf . KautUya Artha- 
cSstra, I, 21; Megasthenes, frag. 26 (McCrindle, pp. 71-73); Strabo (rv. 1. 55). 
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In the reign of Claudius (about 45 a.d.) a certain Hippalus dis- 
covered (or rediscovered ?) the southwest monsoon, and a lively direct 
trade to India soon sprang up. 1 Pliny remarks that "at the present 
day voyages are made to India every year; and companies of archers 
are carried on board because the Indian seas are infested by pirates." 

There is an account in Diodorus (ii. 55-60) of a certain Iambulus 
who wrote a book on India. He was made a slave by the Ethiopians, 
who sent him away in a boat which carried him to a Happy Island 
(supposed to be Ceylon). He remained there seven years. Then 
he and his comrades were ejected as wicked fellows. They were 
driven by the wind to India and traveled overland to Pataliputra, 
where the king was a great lover of the Greeks and was very studious 
of the liberal arts. 2 

At least one embassy was sent to Augustus, but whether from the 
north or south of India is uncertain. 8 Strabo gives the following 
account: "From one place in India and from one king Pandion, but 
according to other writers, Poros, there came to Caesar Augustus 
gifts and an embassy accompanied by the Indian sophist who com- 
mitted himself to the flames at Athens like Kalanos, 4 who had 
exhibited a similar spectacle in the presence of Alexander." This 
writer [Nikolaos Damaskenos] says that at Antioch by Daphne he 
met with the Indian ambassador who had been sent to Augustus 
Caesar. It appeared from the letter that their number had been 
more than merely the three he reports that he saw. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of the length of the journey. The letter 
was written in Greek 5 on parchment and imported that Poros was 

i See Periplus, p. 57; Pliny N.H. vi. 100 ff. 

2 See Berger, op. tit., pp. 585 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. "Iambulos"; Lucian 
(Vera Historia i. 3) equates Iambulus with Ktesias, and he is discussed by Rohde, 
Der Griechische Roman, ed. 2, pp. 241 ff. 

• The evidence is fully treated by Priaulx, JRAS (1860), pp. 309 ff. The chief 
authorities are Strabo xv. 1. 4 and 73; Monumentum Ancyranum xxxvi; Dio 
Cassius liv. 9; Suetonius Augustus xxi; Floras iv. 12. See also Merivale, History 
of the Romans under the Empire, IV, 65-66, 118. 

' Diodorus xvii. 107; Arrian vii. 3; Plutarch Life of Alexander lxix; Megasthenes 
frags. 44, 45, 55; cf. Lucian Life of Peregrinus xxv. See McCrindle, The Invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great, pp. 386-92. 

• Priaulx (JRAS [1860], p. 321) believes that the envoys were fitted out in 
Alexandria with the Greek letter and sent on from there to Augustus. Kennedy 
(JRAS [1912], pp. 981 ff.; [1913], pp. 121-24) has tried to prove that Greek was in 
use in India up to the end of the first century a.d. 
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the writer, and that although he was the sovereign of six hundred 
kings he nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar's friend and 
was willing to grant him a passage wherever he wished through his 
dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. Such, he says, 
were the contents of the letter. Eight naked servants presented 
the gifts that were brought. They had girdles encircling their waists 
and were fragrant with ointments. The gifts consisted of a Hermes 
born wanting arms from the shoulders whom I have myself seen (Dio 
Cassius "a boy without arms, like the statues we see of Hermes") 1 
but as dexterous in using his feet as others their hands for with them 
he could bend a bow, hurl a dart, put a trumpet to his mouth, a 
serpent ten cubits long, a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a 
partridge larger than a vulture (Dio Cassius adds "tigers — animals 
seen then for the first time by the Romans"). On the tomb of the 
Indian sophist who jumped into the flames was inscribed: "Zar- 
manochegas, an Indian from Barygaza, having immortalized himself 
according to the customs of his country, lies here." Horace 
(Carmen Saeculare 55-56 and Odes i. 12, 55-56, and iv. 14, 42) exults 
over the fact that an embassy had come from India to Augustus. 

Pliny (N.H. vi. 84) reports that an embassy came from Ceylon 
to Claudius. 2 He tells the story of a man who was farming the 
revenues from the country around the Red Sea. Carried away by 
a storm while sailing around Arabia, he was driven to Ceylon. 
There he remained six months and learned the language. When he 
returned home an embassy was sent with him to Rome. On the 
basis of his narrative Pliny gives a long account of Ceylon which 
contains much new matter. The narrative has been doubted by 
Ferguson (JRAS [1904], pp. 539-41). 

Dio Cassius (lxviii. 29) 3 gives an account of an embassy from 
India to Trajan (106 a.d.), and lxviii. 15 tells how Trajan made a 
journey to the mouth of the Euphrates. As he watched ships setting 

1 Kingsmill (JRAS [1882], p. 91 and note) brings this into connection with a 
Chinese source which reports that the first Parthian mission to China (second cen- 
tury B.C.) took as a present a curiously deformed man from Samarkand. However, 
Hirth (JAOS [1917], p. 107) translates "jugglers from Li-kan [Syria]." So also 
Wylie, op. tit. (1881), p. 71, and Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 35-36. 

2 The evidence is fully discussed by Priaulx, JRAS (1861), pp. 345 ft. 
8 There is an exaggerated account in Eutropius viii. 3. 
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sail for India he remarked that he too would go to India if only he 
were a young man. 

Embassies from India came also to Antoninus Pius, Elagabalus 
Constantine, Julian, Justinian, and Aurelian. 1 

Chinese sources give an account of an embassy from An-tun, king 
of Ta Ts'in (Marcus Aurelius), in the year 166 a.d. 2 It came from 
the south by sea to Tonkin. It is doubtful whether this was an 
official embassy. Probably it consisted of traders from Alexandria 
or Antioch who cloaked their business under the name of the emperor. 
The presents brought consisted entirely of Indian articles. 

The pax Romana as it reached out through Syria and Egypt 
toward a direct communication with the East brought great com- 
mercial expansion to Alexandria and Antioch, to Petra (to 105 a.d.), 
and later to Palmyra (to 273 a.d.). Palmyra traded with India 
through Mesene and Characene at the head of the Persian Gulf. 8 
Rome encouraged the sea trade in order to cut off commercial 
dependence on the Parthian middlemen and developed trade through 
Abyssinia (Axum) in order to cut off the Arabian middlemen. The 
chief articles of trade were Chinese silk, Indian muslins, jewels, and 
spices. 4 

Pliny (N.H. xii. 84) says: "At the lowest computation, India, 
China, and Arabia drain from our empire yearly one hundred 
million sesterces, so dearly do we pay for our luxury and our women." 
He further remarks (N.H. vi. 101) that India took every year from 
Rome fifty-five million sesterces, giving in return merchandise which 
was sold for a hundred times its original cost. 5 Curiously enough 
the Chinese ^sources have a parallel statement. A passage from the 
Former Han annals reads : " The inhabitants of An-si [Parthia] and 

1 These are discussed at length by Priaulx, JRAS (1862), pp. 274 ff. and (1863) 
pp. 269 ff. 

8 Chavannes, T'oung Poo (1907), p. 185; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way 
Thither, I, 51-52; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 42, 173-78. 

» See Kennedy, JRAS (1912), pp. 990 ff. 

1 See Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, pp. 284-88, for a complete list 
of the articles of trade. See also Schoff, "The Eastern Iron Trade of the Roman 
Empire," JAOS, XXXV, 224 ff., and "Navigation to the Far East under the Roman 
Empire," ibid., XXXVII, 240 ff. 

6 See Mommsen, Provinces of the Roman Empire (Scribner, 1 906) , II, 303 ff ., 
324-29; Hirth, China and the Roman Orient, pp. 226-28. 
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T'ien-chou [India] have trade with them by sea; its profit is hundred- 
fold." The corresponding passage in the Later Han annals reads 
"tenfold" and seems to imply that the people of Syria make the 
profit. 1 In the fight of Pliny's remarks the former statement seems 
to be correct. It is stated by Pliny (N.H. xii. 83) that Nero burnt 
on the pyre of Poppoea more aromatics than Arabia produced in a 
year. Tacitus (Annals ii. 33 and iii. 53) reports a vain decree of 
the Senate against the wearing of silk and a letter of Tiberius to the 
Senate directed against the increase of luxury. 2 The increasing rage 
at Rome for eastern luxuries must have been very great. Petronius 8 
says that a rich man sent to India for as slight a thing as mushroom 
spawn. 

Roman coins from the first two centuries a.d. (chiefly of Augustus 
and Tiberius, although all the emperors are well represented) have 
been found by the thousands in Southern India. 4 The series stops 
after the destruction of Alexandria by Caracalla in 215 a.d. Trade 
revived slightly under the Byzantine emperors. After 215 a.d. the 
center of trade moved southward, resulting in a flourishing period 
in Abyssinia. 5 Alexandria revived somewhat at the end of the 
fourth and during the fifth and sixth centuries a.d. 

Chinese sources give an interesting account of the journey of 
Kan Ying, sent in 97 a.d. to try to get into direct communication 
with Rome. 6 He made his way to the head of the Persian Gulf. 
There he was told: "When out at sea a multitude of things will 
occur to make you sigh for what you have left behind. He who 
occupies his business in the great waters is liable to regret and 
repentance for what he has undertaken. If the envoy of the Han 

1 See Hirth, op. tit., pp. 42, 45; Chavannes, T'oung Pao (1907), p. 184. Cf. 
Chavannes, ibid., pp. 193-94: "The west coast [of India] is in communication with 
Syria, and precious objects from Syria are found there." 

1 The best discussion of the importation and use of silk at Rome is Nissen, "Der 
Verkehr zwischen China und dem Romischen Reiche," in Jb. d. Vereins v. Alter- 
thumsfreunden im Rheinlande, XCV (Bonn, 1894), 1-28. See also Schoff, Periplus, 
pp. 263-68. For the great demand for pepper see Schoff, op. cit., pp. 213-16. 

* Satires xxxviii. 4. 

4 Sewell, "Roman Coins in India," JRAS (1904), pp. 591-637. 

6 See Schoff, Periplus, pp. 61-66. 

"See Chavannes, T'oung Pao (1907), pp. 177-78; Hirth, China and the Roman 
; ent, pp. 39, 138, 166, 305; Yule-Cordier, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 50. 
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has no father, no mother, no wife or children to pine after, then let 
him go to sea — not otherwise." Kan Ying after a little reflection 
turned back and went no farther. 

The most detailed account of the eastern part of the route 
through Central Asia, from western sources, is that given by Marinus 
of Tyre, who obtained his information from a certain Maes, other- 
wise known as Titianus, a Macedonian trader (ca. 100 a.d.), who, in 
an effort to avoid the Parthian middlemen, dispatched men who in 
seven months traveled from the Stone Tower (in the Pamirs) to 
Si-gnan-fu in China, and carefully mapped the roads and stations. 1 
The western part of the route is described by Isidore of Charax. 2 

In India we have a series of ship coins of the Andhra dynasty, 
which was powerful in the Deccan (Central India) from the eastern 
to the western coasts during the first, second, and early part of the 
third centuries a.d. 3 Tamil poems have recently been made available 
which give descriptions of the commerce of the southern Dravidian 
kingdoms during this same period: 4 "0 Mara, whose sword is ever 
victorious, spend thou thy days in peace and joy, drinking daily 
out of golden cups, presented by thy handmaids the cool and fragrant 
wine brought by the Yavanas in their good ships." "A tent with 
double walls of canvas firmly held by iron chains guarded by powerful 
Yavanas whose stern looks strike terror into every beholder, and 
whose long and loose coats are fastened at the waist by belts, while 
dumb Mlecchas (barbarians), clad in complete armor, who could 
express themselves only by gestures, kept close watch throughout 
the night in the outer chamber." "The thriving town of Muchiri, 8 

1 Ptolemy i. 11. 7. See Berger, op. tit., p. 603; Schoff, Periplus, pp. 268-70. 

s See Schoff, The Parthian Stations by Isidore of Charax. The Chinese descriptions 
have recently been summed up by Hermann, Die alien Seidenstrassen zwischen China 
und Syrien. 

'See Rea, Archaeological Survey of India, New Imperial Series, XV, 29; Smith, 
ZDMG (1903), p. 613; Mookerji, History of Indian Shipping, pp. 50-51; Elliot, 
Coins of Southern India. The collection of material brought together by Mookerji 
on the subject of early Indian shipping is interesting and valuable, but in the matter 
of dates and chronology he is most credulous and uncritical. 

4 See Pillai, The Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years Ago, as quoted by Mookerji, 
History of Indian Shipping, pp. 128 ff. ; Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 254, 
443-45; Aiyangar, Ancient India, pp. 336 ff.; K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyer, Historical 
Sketches of Ancient Dekkan, pp. 82-94. 

6 For Muziris see Schoff, Periplus, pp. 205 ff. 
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where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold, come 
splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar which belongs 
to the Cherala, and return laden with pepper." "The gold received 
from the ships, in exchange for articles sold, is brought to shore in 
barges at Muchiri, where the music of the surging sea never ceases." 
Settlements of Yavana merchants 1 are referred to where many 
attractive articles are always exposed for sale; also the quarters of 
foreign traders who had come from beyond the sea and who spoke 
various tongues. The port had lighthouses, built of brick, which 
exhibited blazing lights at night to guide ships to harbor. The 
palace of the Chola king was built "by skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Maradam, smiths from Avanti, carpenters from 
Yavana." An early Latin map, the Tabula Peutingeriana (226 a.d.), 2 
marks a Templum Augusti at Muziris. 

At about this time the great Hindu migrations of Java and Indo- 
China must have begun, for Fa Hien, who made a voyage from India 
to China soon after 400 a.d., reports nourishing Hindu kingdoms in 
Java. Chinese records prove that there was a Hindu king in Java 
as early as 132 a.d. 3 Some of the most imposing ruins of the ancient 
world are to be found in Java and far up the Mekong River in the 
interior of Indo-China. Reference has already been made to the 
many embassies which went to China from India by sea over this 
southern route at the end of the first and during the second 
century a.d. 

There is considerable evidence for the existence of an Indian 
colony in Armenia during the period between 130 b.c. and 300 a.d. 4 
The Indians seem to have been non-Aryans from the northwestern 
part of India, who were driven out by the Cakas. So far as the 
present evidence goes this colony was of no importance for the 
matter now under discussion. 

The Acts of St. Thomas (third century a.d.) report that Thomas 
went as a carpenter and builder to a king named Gundaphar and 

1 Cf. Ptolemy i. 17, who refers to men who have remained for a long time in 
Southern India. 

2 Ed. Scheyb and Mannert (Leipzig, 1824), Map 12. 

'See Ferrand, Journal Asialigue, II (1916), 522, 530, 531, note, and II (1918), 
107, 112; Pelliot, T'oung Pao (1912), pp. 457-61, and BEFEO, IV, 266. 
4 See Kennedy, "The Indians in Armenia," JBAS (1904), pp. 309-14. 
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built for him a splendid palace (suspected of being a heavenly 
mansion). Then he went to the realm of a neighboring king named 
Mazdai, where he suffered martyrdom. Gundaphar can now be 
identified with the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares of the first 
century a.d., so that this part of the story wins a certain measure 
of historical support. 1 No trace of Mazdai or any of the other names 
in the second story can be identified (pace Dahlmann). Further, in 
the south of India there is a variant tradition which locates the 
martyrdom of Thomas in Southern India and points out his burial 
place near Madras. Moreover, Eusebius (H.E. iii. 1. 1) locates the 
scene of Thomas' activity in Parthia, and does not mention India. 
Eusebius (third century a.d.), writing of the early missionaries, says 
(H.E. v. 10): "One of these was Pantaenus (second century a.d.), 
and he is said to have gone to the Indians. There, report says, he 
found that the Gospel according to Matthew had been introduced 
before his arrival, and was in the hands of the natives who acknowl- 
edged Christ, and to whom Bartholomew, one of the apostles, had 
preached, 2 and left with them that Gospel written in Hebrew char- 
acters preserved to this day." Some take India in this passage as 
referring to Arabia. India was at that time a term of wide extension 
and might be applied to any part of Southern Asia. 3 The second 
and third centuries were marked by the development of accounts of 
the missionary activity and martyrdom of the first apostles, with 
a tendency to ascribe to their missionary activities more and more 
distant fields. These accounts are nearly all imaginary, and are 
due to the putting back into the first century of the missionary 
activity of the later period when Christianity did spread far into 
Asia. The first definite description of Christian settlements in India 
is given by Cosmas Indicopleustes (sixth century a.d.). He says 
that there were churches of Persian Christians in Ceylon and at two 
places on the Malabar coast, and that the bishops were appointed 

1 The most recent summary of the evidence is Dahlmann, Die Thomas-Legende, 
1912. His conclusions go far beyond the evidence. See Garbe, Indien und das 
Christentum, pp. 131 ff.; Vincent Smith, Early History of India, pp. 231 ff. 

2 For traditions about Bartholomew see Marquart, Philologus (1907) (Supple- 
mentband 10), p. 232. 

* See Marquart, ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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from Persia. 1 How much earlier the first settlements are to be placed 
is uncertain. There were Nestorian bishops in Herat and Merv 
early in the fifth century a.d. Is that early enough to account for 
the settlements in India? In the little treatise About the Nations 
of India and the Brahmans ascribed to Palladius (early in the fourth 
century a.d.), and inserted in Pseudo-Kallisthenes (iii. 7), is the 
following passage: "But I merely reached the Akrot£ria of India 
a few years ago with the blessed Moses, the bishop of Adule\" Does 
this imply that there were Christian communities in India at the 
beginning of the fourth century, even assuming that the passage is 
as old as that? Garbe 2 has based far-reaching conclusions on the 
supposed presence of Syrian Christians in Northern India in 639 a.d. 
Laufer has shown conclusively 3 that there is no evidence for a 
Christian mission in Northern India even at that time. The 
Christian accounts which affirm a far-reaching missionary activity 
in India during the first and second centuries a.d. are open to grave 
suspicion. 

From the first century a.d. on there is a large mass of unsifted 
material. The evidence which bears on Basilides, Elkesai, Barde- 
sanes, Skythianus, Terebinthus, and other teachers of oriental 
tendencies needs more careful treatment. Much has been done 
by Kennedy in collecting and sifting the evidence. 4 The work of 
Rawlinson {Intercourse between India and the Western World) gives 
the best general summary of the whole field, but needs searching 
criticism. McCrindle's Ancient India as Described in Classical 
Literature is helpful, as are his other five volumes, but it is not full 
enough or critical enough for present purposes. We need several 
volumes like that of Wilhelm Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten 
iiber Indien bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des Grossen (Teubner, 1914), 

1 McCrindle, The Christian Topography of Cosmas Indicopleustes (Hakluyt 
Society, Series 1, Vol. 98), pp. 118-19, 365. Cosmas also relates (ibid., p. 119) that 
on the Island of DioscoridSs (Socotra) there were Christians with clergy "who receive 
their ordination in Persia," and that the inhabitants speak Greek, "having been 
originally sent thither by the Ptolemies." Compare with this the evidence given 
above for the maritime activity of the Ptolemies on the Indian Ocean. 

2 Indien und das Christentum, pp. 181, 259. 

3 American Anthropologist (1916), pp. 570-71. 

4 See especially JRAS (1902), pp. 377-415; (1907), pp. 953-60; (1917), pp. 469 ff. 
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giving the complete Greek and Latin texts critically edited and 
critically discussed. The problem is one of wide bearing and general 
interest. Indian, Babylonian, and Egyptian evidence may turn up 
at any time to throw light on the classical material. The sources 
at present may not be ample enough to allow of precision, but why 
should we not be as precise as possible, and make the most of what 
material is available? There is, for instance, no adequate com- 
mentary on the work of Strabo, one of the most important books of 
Greek antiquity. The field offers splendid opportunities for doctors' 
theses. 
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